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TO  MRS.  H*****  JJt****  WOODBURN. 


Is  my  native  glen  yet  filled  with  the  kindest  breath  of  heaven — are  its  breezes  and  its 
dews  as  refreshing — are  its  skies  and  its  streams  as  blue,  and  its  flowers  as  sweet  as  they 
were  wont  to  be  in  former  days  ? — James  Telfeu. 


OETS  are  ever  allowed  considerable  lati¬ 
tude  of  expression,  and  we  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  order  were  we  to  regard 
their  productions  always  in  a  literal  point 
of  view.  Many  are  the  modes  they  adopt 
to  work  out  and  develope  some  peculiar 
train  of  feeling,  or  recall  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  and  in 
whatever  way  this  may  be  accomplished, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  ought 
always,  with  us,  to  have  equal  consideration  with  the  ostensible  tenor 
of  the  work  itself.  These  verses  are  an  illustration  of  this  remark : 
they  were  written  less  by  way  of  announcing  to  Mrs.  H.  that  the 
author  really  intended  to  visit  Woodburn,  than  to  bring,  as  it  were, 
more  vividly  in  review  before  him,  the  haunts  and  places  where  he 
spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  early  years.  He  wills,  moreover,  that 
these  scenes  pass  under  his  eye,  garnished  as  they  seem  in  that  joy¬ 
ous  season  when  herb,  flower,  bush  and  tree  put  on  their  gayest 
livery  “  in  honour  of  Nature’s  festival.” 

Some  slight  explanation  of  the  allusions  and  localities  introduced, 
may,  to  the  reader,  be  deemed  acceptable.  Woodburn  stands  on 
Reedwater,  a  few  miles  above  the  spot  where  that  stream  flows  into 
North  Tyne.  Sir  Walter  Scott  invested  it  with  some  degree  of  cele¬ 
brity  by  making  it  the  residence  of  one  of  the  prominent  characters 
in  “  Rokeby.”  The  other  places  are  nearly  all  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Wanney  Craigs  form  the  loftier  part  of  a  considerable 
elevation  about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  south.  Mrs*  H.  with  her 
two  amiable  daughters,  Ann  and  Jane,  reside  in  the  cot  mentioned 
in  the  first  stanza.  By  “ the  Chevy ”  the  author  means  “the  Chevy 
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Chase  Coach  ”  which  runs  daily,  by  Otterburne  in  Redesdale,  between 
Newcastle  and  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  merit  of  the  stanzas,  considering  the  years  of  the  writer,  it 
is  needless  to  dilate  :  they  seem  to  have  come  from  his  pen  fresh  and 
gushing  as  the  wave  from  one  of  the  fountains  embosomed  amongst 
his  own  native  hills.  After  the  pointed  description  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  glowing  in  the  gaiety  of  summer,  the  sober,  contemplative 
melancholy  which  the  concluding  lines  breathe,  is  to  us,  perhaps, 
most  attractive  of  the  whole.  Emotion  though  of  a  painful  kind, 
if  the  nobler  portion  of  our  being  is  therein  concerned,  exerts  over  us 
the  most  powerful  influence ;  and  its  sway  is  not  unfrequently  ac¬ 
companied  with  pleasure  in  proportion  to  its  depth.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with  persons,  places  or  things, 
and  we  intend  to  pay  them  a  farewell  visit,  the  strongest  heart  will 
shrink  as  if  its  chords  were  about  to  be  broken,  hence  our  corres¬ 
ponding  sympathy  with  the  mood  of  the  poet  makes  us  feel  as  if  his 
sorrow  was  our  own. — R.  W. 


TO  MRS.  H*****  H*****  WOODBURN. 


HEN  the  balmy  breezes  blow, 

O’er  the  savage  craigs  o’  Wanny, 
And  the  streams  they  sweetly  flow, 
By  the  cot  of  Jane  and  Annie; 


When  the  breckan’s  on  the  brae, 
And  the  blossom’s  on  the  heather ; 
When  the  lads  and  lasses  stray, 
Whortle-berries  wild  to  gather; 


And  the  thrush  frae  hawthorn  bush, 
Sings  her  mellow  safig  sae  cheerly; 
And  the  lark  at  the  Low  ParJc, 
Springs  up  wi’  the  morning  early ; 

When  the  cowslip’s  on  the  mead, 
And  the  violet’s  in  the  hollow, 

And  the  angler  hies  to  Reed , 

His  secluded  sport  to  follow ; 


When  the  whaup’s  on  Haresliaw  Fell , 

And  the  dews  at  night  are  heavy; 

When  pee- wits  scream  at  the  High  Leam , 
Then,  be  sure,  I’ll  mount  “  the  Chevy ,” 

And  wend  my  way  to  Otterburne , 

To  see  ance  mair  my  native  river ; 

Ance  mair  to  tread  the  banks  o’  Reed, 
Though  then,  I  bid  adieu  for  ever  ! 

Ance  mair  I’ll  view  each  weel  ken’d  scene, 
The  dear  haunts  of  my  youthful  morning ; 

The  Lislesburn  Linn ,  and  the  Shaw  Dean , 
Wi’  roses  swe$t  the  braes  adorning. 

The  dreary  cliffs  o’  Blackburn's  rocks , — 

The  rushing  torrent  hoarsely  flowing, 

Where  rowans  wave  and  wild  winds  rave, 
Mid  simple  thyme  and  harebells  growing. 

The  hoary  craigs  o’  Darnaw  Ha\ 

The  Cavern  grim ,  sae  dark  and  lonely, 

Which  the  eye  of  man  did  never  scan, 

And  the  fox  and  the  night-owl  visit  only. 

Though  now  I  wander,  old  and  lone; 

And  like  a  ghost  come  back  to  gaze 

Upon  the  scenes,  where  first  were  known 
The  pleasures  of  my  airly  days ; 

Though  three  score  years  and  three  are  fled, 
Since  last  those  wonted  haunts  I’ve  seen; 

Though  now  the  comrades  all  are  dead, 

Who  play’d  with  me  on  Woodburn  green ! 


Elswick  Villas ,  April  21  st,  1842. 


ROBT.  ROXBY. 
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gtanjasf, 

WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  A  LARK  SING  AMIDST  A  STORM  OF  SNOW, 
AT  THE  HALVING,  NEAR  ELSDON,  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

ON  THE  2ND.  OF  MARCH,  1792. 


Regardless  of  the  piercing  blast, 

Thou  boldly  wingst  thy  airy  flight ; 
While  flaky  snow’s  descending  fast, 
Thou  fill’st  the  bosom  with  delight 


AIL!  cheerful  bird,  that  midst  the  storm 
Repeats  thy  sweet  enchanting  notes, 
Whilst  others  drooping  and  forlorn, 
Neglect  to  tune  their  silent  throats. 


Hail!  happy  bird,  whose  grateful  voice 
Proclaims  aloud  thy  maker’s  praise  : 

Thou  dost  in  stormy  clouds  rejoice, 

And  warblest  forth  thy  pleasing  lays. 

May  I,  from  thee,  hence  learn  to  bear 
The  adverse  woes  of  fortune’s  doom ; 

And  when  surrounding  ills  appear, 
Contented  smile  amid  the  gloom. 

Mayst  thou  sweet  bird  ne’er  feel  distress, 
Nor  latent  snare  thy  life  annoy ; 

May  no  fell  hawk  thy  song  suppress, 
And  long  thy  days  glide  on  with  joy. 

Long  mayst  thou  hail  the  rising  morn — 
Unwearied  chaunt  thy  lively  strain, 

When  genial  suns  the  fields  adorn, 

And  often  cheer  the  shepherd  swain. 


And  when  stern  death’s  tyrannic  dart, 
Arrests  thy  tender  tuneful  throat, 

Mayst  thou  ne’er  feel  the  painful  smart : — 
Thy  latest  gasp  a  warbling  note. 

Elswick  Villas ,  2nd  March ,  1842. 


TO  MR.  LOCKWOOD,  WOOLSTAPLER  AND 
CLOTHIER,  HUDDERSFIELD. 


Y  Coat’s  threadbare  and  shabby  grown. 
And  thin  as  banking  paper ; 

I’ve  got  no  guineas  to  pay  down, 

Nor  credit  with  the  draper. 


Bless’d  is  the  youth,  possess’d  of  cash, 
In  garments  gay  he  dresses  ; 

At  plays  and  balls  he  cuts  a  dash , 
Admir’d  by  lads  and  lasses. 


Whilst  I,  alas!  must  stay  at  home, 

And  curse  my  paltry  pittance; 

To  scenes  polite,  I  dare  not  roam, 

My  coat  wont  gain  admittance. 

To  clothe  and  succour  the  distress’d, 

The  Scripture  sure  advises : 

Send  me  some  cloth,  and  you’ll  be  bless’d 
By  Him  who  good  deeds  prizes. 

Let  it  be  superfine  and  fresh, 

Of  texture  firm  and  stable ; 

Pay,  though  I  may  not  when  you  wish, 

I  will — when  I  am  able. 

ROBT.  ROXBY. 

Tyne  Bank ,  Newcastle ,  January ,  1795. 


